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intervention, but the military and naval authorities had made full
plans ready to be carried out at any moment. It was also reported that
the State Department had sounded representatives of Latin-American
countries with regard to the probable attitude of their Governments
towards intervention, and that it believed that they would not object
if the United States Government made a definite statement of policy
before taking action, and if President Machado had been given every
opportunity of resigning.
In Havana Mr, Welles's mediation seemed to have reached a dead-
lock when on the 10th August the Liberal Party approved a resolution
censuring him for 'intermeddling3 in Cuban affairs. Next day, how-
ever, army officers carried out a coup d'etat, partly with the intention
of forestalling armed intervention. On the 12th August General
Machado asked for leave of absence and was succeeded by General
Herrera, who immediately retired in favour of Dr. Carlos Manuel
de Cespedes.
There were wild rejoicings at the fall of General Machado, while
leaders of thePorra or auxiliary police and other Machadists suspected
of having committed atrocities were attacked and their property
was destroyed. On account of these disorders President Roosevelt
announced on the 13th August that two destroyers were being sent
to Havana, but that 'the change of Government ... in Cuba' was
'in entire accord with the recognized constitution and laws of that
country3 and 'no possible question of intervention or of the
slightest interference with the internal affairs of Cuba' was 'in-
tended by this precautionary step to protect, if necessary, the
lives of American citizens5.1 The State Department let it be
known that the approval of Dr. de Cespedes had previously been
obtained. One destroyer was recalled on the 14th August and the
other on the 18th.
After his inauguration on the 13th August President de Cespedes
formed a Coalition Government, which took office next day and was
well received by Cuban business circles and American residents in
Havana. The State Department at Washington decided that the
question of recognition did not arise, as the change of Government
had been carried out on constitutional lines,2 and messages of
goodwill were exchanged between President Roosevelt and Dr. de
Cespedes.
1 The New York Times, 14th August, 1933.
a For United States policy with regard to the recognition of Latin-American
revolutionary governments, see the Survey for 1930, pp. 366 seqq.t and the
present volume, pp. 325-8 above.